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FRANK LAYTON: an AvsTRALIAN Story. , favourable auspices than those in which the reader 
CHAPTER XXV. first made his acquaintance, was wandering at 

SYDNEY UNDER ANOTHER ASPECT.—EFFINGHAM MEETS WITH - ® © hie , 
4&N OLD COMPANION, AND ENTERS ON A PURSUIT. eventide, with uncertain purpose, through the 
Orricg-Hours in Sydney were over; and Percy | streets of that city. Six months, or rather more, 


Effingham, whom we left under other and more | had passed since he had landed, friendless and 
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almost destitute, on the king’s wharf; now, his 
external a ce bore but a distant resemblance 
to that of the haggard, neglected, and shabbily- 
attired bushman whom Frank Layton encountered 
a few weeks earlier still, in the bush tavern. He 
carried himself jauntily ; his dress was fashionable 
(Sydneyly fashionable of course) even to dandyism ; 
his hair and whiskers and shadow of a beard be- 
tokened a careful attention to rsonal appearance ; 
a passer-by might have inhaled a faint odour of 
millefleur essences, not entirely overpowered by 
the stronger perfume of Bengal cheroot; in his 
kid-gloved hand he swung carelessly a slender 
cane; and these, with other characteristics which 
we need not more particularly speak of, pointed 
him out as one of the exquisites, or would-be 
exquisites, of George-street. — Y, no one 
would have supposed that this curled, daintily- 
scented, and oa (or pinchbeck) be-c beau 
had, not very long before, herded sheep at Hunter’s 
Creek, or elsewhere. 

And yet, between Mr. Bracy’s ex-shepherd and 
this Sy | butterfly—or between Perey Effing- 
ham in either of these and the Perey 
Effingham of London—the differences were merel 
external, There was the same infirmity of . 
ple, restlessness, self-i , and Tegardlessness 
of the future, which had banished him from home, 


blighted his prospects, and cast him as an object 
of charity on the good-will and benevolence of 
strangers, 

No difference! There was this difference-he 
was more confirmed in his profligncy, and less 
susceptible to the counteracting influences which 


would have recalled him to wise consideration. 
And, without making a sermon of our story, we 
may remind you, , that there is no such 
thing as pad bm gy tatienery fe the world. If the 
path of the just is a shining light, shining more 
an oe the » a oe 
is one 0 er darker g , terminating, 
last, in the blackness of “ outer darkness.” 
ry A Effi _ was wan Wye pied, 
and with no ap ys for, 
a few turns and some Fesitancles he was walkin 
slowly towards his 1 , when a touch 
arm, and a few’ words en in alow tone 
young man, dressed like himself, 
more changed the ion of his sons. 

His , we say; for he some time 
since altered the arrangements by which his friend 
and had prudently secured him a home in 
the house of his employer, and which interfered 
too much with his personal freedom, And we 
may as well add here, that he had availed himself 
very slightly of the advantages of Mr. Elliot's 
society. To have spent his evenings with the 
“old quiz” would have been “too rich—that 
would.” 

Arm-in-arm, the young men sauntered on, 
entered a cigar-shop, nodded familiarly to the 
woman at the counter, passed through a narrow 
door-way, up a flight of stairs, opened a door, and 
entered a billiard-room. The room was well filled ; 
so was an adjoining apartment, in which were 
served out refreshments, that is to say, wines, 
spirits, and cigars; so, too, was a smaller room 
beyond, in which were enacted the mysteries of 
rouge-et-noir ; for it must be understood that 


by a 
once 


on his horn: 





Sydney is not a whit behind the cities of the old 
world in such tokens of civilization and refinement 
as these. The rooms were brilliantly lighted, 
luxuriously upholstered, and pleasantly warmed ; 
indeed, craything suitable was provided for mak- 
ing the road to ruin, if short and precipitately 
oom as agreeable as could be desired. 
; e visitors were of =~ 4 — _ com- 

exions of apparent respectability or seediness, as 
the case might be—and of character also. There 
were smiling black-legs and simpering green- 
horns, who had not yet taken their degrees in 
knavery, though ‘skinfull of folly. There were 
rooks, and there were pigeons, some in full feather, 
some in ruffled plumage, and some in no feather at 
all, having been plucked, and that handsomely, 
and who were now “ up to a move or two,” and 
were learning to pluck. There were grey-headed 
veterans in the devil’s serviceshis well-tried 
emissaries; and there were the “simple ones,” 
who “love simplicity.” With some, there was 
redness of eyes and babbling; with others was a 
delicate mincing of blasphemy ; while with not a 
few there were full-mouthed oaths and curses. 

A line must be drawn somewhere, however; and 
as this was a respectable gambling-house, below a 
certain degree of “ ship-shape and Bristol fashion,” 
there was no admittance. signified P From 
the villanous dens of the Rocks to the gilded 
saloons of —— street, equally villanous, were there 
not pandemoniums for every rank and station, over 
the portals of which to write, “ This is none other 
than the gate to—hell.” 

But that rough-looking fellow in coat of tweed, 
and none of the cleanest—in soiled linen, and with 
beard and whisker of portentous dimensions — 
he, what business has he among gentlemen? 
Has he missed the right portal, and entered by 
stealthP Ah, my slender-witted friend! you, if 
you say so, have not been long in the antipodes, 
or you would not so rashly question the vigilance 
and circumspection of our female Cerberus below 


» | stairs. Why, that fellow in the dirty tweed coat 


is the magnet of this evenin See, 
how they cluster round him— green- 
8, rooks and pigeons! How they applaud his 
wit, and how they laugh at his nity, and how 
their eyes glisten at his gold! That man, look 
you, is the undisputed owner of a tract of fertile 
country, somewhere in the interior, as large, at 
least, as @ German principality. He is the posses- 
sor of unnumbered thousands of sheep and cattle ; 
and he is ing his annual, or biennial, or trien- 
nial visit to the capital, to balance accounts with 
his wool-factors, et id genus omne; and to have 
his spree, as he terms it, before he goes back to 
the bush. Perhaps he has not been in Sydney six 
hours—not long enough to cast his slough; but 
what matters that? He has drawn upon his 
bankers, and is “in for a night of it, anyhow.” 
You call him a low-bred, unmannerly lout, do 
you, to thrust himself between the wind and your 
nobility ? Why, sir, that man, once upon a time, 
wore a tuft—a gold tassel, my friend, if you know 
what that indicates—at Ch. Ch. Col. Oxford; and 
was as well known to the “ tuft-hunters” of his 
day as the mighty Tom of alma mater is to an 
Oxford guide and cicerone. He took honours 
there, sir, and something besides. His breakfasts 
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were first-rate, and his tailors’ bills were astound- 
ing; but all this was in the days of his nonage. 
He was recommended to travel; and he travelled 
so far, that he never found his way back again. 

Two hours passed away, and the rooms were as 
full as at first. With his coat thrown off, and 
perspiration on his brow, Percy Effingham was 
knocking about the balls. The game went against 
him; with affected nonchalance he threw down 
the stake, resumed his garment, hurried into the 
refreshment room, drank brandy-and-soda-water, 
and was leaving the room, when, for the second 
time that evening, his steps were arrested. This 
time, a tight grasp was laid on his wrist, and a 
voice, which called up recollections of similar scenes 
in another land, saluted his ears with— 

“ Ah, my fine fellow, who would have thought 
of this now P” 

Effingham turned quickly, and, with an excla- 
mation of equal surprise, took the offered hand—a 
dirty one—and gave it a hearty shake. 

“ Who would have dreamt of seeing you in this 
country, Halliday P” 

We spare our readers the colloquy which im- 
mediately ensued; and shall only so far—at pre- 
sent, at least—describe this new or old friend of 
Percy Effingham, than as bearing unmistakeable 
marks of profligacy, in person and apparel. And 
as he pool wr the question of his former neophyte, 
when asked how long he had left England, and by 

‘what extraordinary run of ill luck, he had been— 
as Effingham facetiously worded it—“ cast on this 
dissolute island,” we shall imitate his example, 
and thus exercise a wise discretion. 

“ But, I say, Halliday,” said Effingham, when 
he and his new-found friend were in the street, and 
were walking up it rather unsteadily—‘“I say, 
Halliday, you don’t seem to do it very prime; 
your clothes now——” 

It was very true, there was a striking contrast 
between the outward appearance of the two young 
men. How Effingham looked we have endea- 
voured to show: Halliday was at that stage of 
seediness, a notch lower than which would pro- 
bably have excluded him from the society they had 
just left. 

Halliday faintly laughed, and turning tle ques- 
tion, congratulated his friend on the apparentl 
prosperous circumstances in which he was peed, 


and the good terms on which he evidently was 
with himself. 


“Oh, a cat always comes down on its legs, you 


know,” replied Percy, “let him fall from where 
he will. Bis months ago, now, I was regularly 
screwed up—hadn’t a friend in the world, and 
didn’t know anybody in the place; and now— 
believe me—I have only to go and knock at the door 
of——, But hold hard, Halliday! Keep back a 
minute, there’s a good fellow!” he exclaimed in a 
sort of sudden alarm, as he drew back into the 
deep shadow of a projecting building, and waited 
till an elderly gentleman had passed; which he 
id, unconscious of the peered 

“He didn’t see me, did he, Halliday?” asked 
"ea cautiously emerging from the obscu- 
rity. 
“He didn’t seem to, if you mean that old gent. 
But what if he did ?” 

“ He is the very man I was speaking of,” Effing- 
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ham explained, apparently relieved. “I wonder 
where he is going now, this time of night? He 
is a strange old fellow—I am half in the mind to 
follow him.” 

“ Here we go, then; we'll hunt in couples,” 
said his companion : and while cautiously dodging 
Mr. Elliot through more than one street, Percy, 
from whose brain the fumes of the liquor were not 
quite dispelled, in a low tone explained the con- 
nexion which existed between the doctor and him- 
self, 

“ You are a lucky fellow, Effingham,” exclaimed 
Halliday: and then they passed silently on, still 
keeping their “game,” as Halliday irreverently 
styled Mr. Elliot, in view. 

At length the doctor, trotting on, entered an 
obscure street, badly lighted and gloomy. It was 
not very late, but the few stores it contained were 
mostly closed, while only here and there a light 
gleamed from an upper window. It was a quarter 
of Sydney principally inhabited by mechanics, 
There was one store, however, of miscellaneous gro- 
ceries and provisions, from which a dull light shone, 
or rather glimmered: the room above, too, was 
dimly lighted. Into this store the doctor entered ; 
and, cautiously approaching the window, the two 
spies perceived that he passed into a back room, 
the door of which he closed as he entered. ; 

“ This is a queer adventure now,” said Halliday, 
looking round. 

“ What is P” asked his friend. 

“ Why, I didn’t see it before; but here I am, 
right slick, as the Yankees say, at my own castle.” 

“What do you mean P” 

“Why, that I hold out just over the way. 
A curious old body, too, is my landlady, as she 
calls herself; and my room is on the first floor, 
and looks right into the shop. I vote for your 
going in with me for a little, and then, if you want 
to see any more of your old friend to-night— 
though I don’t see why you should—we can keep 
watch at my window.” 

“A good move, that,” exclaimed Effingham, 
catching at the proposal. ‘ Yes, I am curious to 
know what he is after. He goes his regular 
rounds before sundown, I know, and this is a 
long way from his home.” And saying this, the 
two profligates crossed the street, and entered the 
house in which Mrs. Williams, her husband, and 
her daughter Barbaretta resided; and in which 
also she let her second and only other room, 
scantily furnished, as a lodging for a single man. 


WOMAN'S INDUSTRY. 


THERE are very few things a woman’s wit and will 
cannot accomplish, if she is so minded—no ex- 
ertion she will not make, if duty, necessity, or 
inclination call for it. From ruling a mighty 
empire, through all gradations of intellect and 
industry, she has been tried, and not found want- 
ing. Now and then we are surprised at the situa- 
tion in which we find the fairer portion of the 
creation. There have been several instances of 
hardy mariners restored, late and reluctantly, to 
the proper position and costume of their own sex. 
Within the last few years, too, a clergyman, on 
taking possession of a small living in Devyoushire, 
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found that the duties of sexton were performed by 
one able-bodied female. In another parish, 
offices of churchwarden and overseer of the poor 
had been held, with credit, by a strong-minded 
individual of the gentler sex; if she added that of 
constable, we will hope the executive was performed 
by deputy. 

In France, it is much more common for women 
to undertake what we consider masculine employ- 
ments than with us. The wife quietly puts her 
husband aside—he, we presume, consenting—and 
acts as clerk or cashier, as manager or chief, as 
diplomatist or banker, as the case may be. It is 
an arrangement that seems particularly to suit our 
Gallic neighbours ; the man does the talking and 
the frippery, the woman the valuable and the reli- 
able; though, far be it from us to underrate her 
power in the former qualifications as well. 

It-will be very interesting to examine what are 
the occupations of women in this country, and how 
their industry is connected with many of the enjoy- 
ments and necessaries of life. The vision that gene- 
rally disturbs the mind when this subject presents 
itself is that depicted in Hood’s well-known song :— 

“With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread— 
Stitch! stitch! stitch ! 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt.” 


Or we see the wan milliner or factory girl, and 
gladly turn our thoughts to some more hopeful 
subject. Happily, Christian benevolence and pub- 
lic feeling are doing much for these classes. 

How much the large number of persons who 
read, and think, and feel, are indebted to woman, 
is in some degree known. The excitement of 
admiration and philanthropy produced by the 
gifted author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” has not 
yet subsided. Many clever authoresses have given 
their time and talents to the best purposes and 
highest influences amongst ourselves, and are 
known and honoured by name. <A great propor- 
tion of our periodicals—a class of literature con- 
stantly increasing in number and importance— 
are supplied with articles by the genius and re- 
search of females, who look not for the reward of 
fame, but are enabled, by the slender means thus 
afforded, to assist a sick relative, or educate a friend- 
less child. But women not only write books— 
they assist also in all the labours necessary to 
render them fit for the public eye. The very steel 
pen by which the author’s mind is revealed was 
in a great measure manufactured by her. She cut 
it from the sheet of metal, stamped it, ground it, 
shaped and polished it, packed it in the box, or 
sewed it on the card. At the paper-mill, women 
and girls prepare and clean the rags of which the 
article is made, count the sheets into quires, divide 
and set the reams and half reams for the packers, 
arrange cards and note-paper, and reject the da- 
maged sheets. At the printing-office, too, though 
not to so great an extent in this country as in 
America, they are found capable of the duty of 
compositresses, arranging the type in various lan- 
guages with great accuracy. Then another band 
of females fold and stitch the sheets in a wonder- 
fully rapid manner, and stitch them in the sewing- 
presses ready for the binder. Should the work, 





according to the fashion of the day, be illustrated, 
the engraving on wood is sometimes designed or 
executed by women. Flowers and botanical spe- 
cimens employ numbers of clever girls, who ex- 
ercise their pleasant talent in the retirement and 
shelter of their own home. 

It is a beautiful sight to go into the higher 
departments of a china manufactory, in Worcester 
for instance, and see the rows of comfortable 
females, of all ages, engaged in painting, with 
exquisite taste, flowers and landscapes and armorial 
bearings, in strange mineral colours, on the various 
services intended for the table; and again they 
may be found, amid noise and clatter, burnishing 
such as are edged and otherwise adorned with 
gold. In the art of designing, whose taste is likely 
to be so chaste and elegant as that of women? 
We accordingly find them, in every department, ex- 
ercising their talents—in paper-hangings, and 
ladies’ shawls, and dresses of every description ; in 
collars and veils, and in the delicate arrangement 
of pearls as. ornaments. At one of the largest 
jewellers in London, the lady who undertook this 
part of the business was paid, it is said, a salary of 
no less than three hundred pounds a year. 

Buttons, too, are not only designed, but made 
by women. The covered buttons called Florentine 
afe entirely her handiwork. She cuts the metal 
from the rolled sheet, the lining from one material, 
the covering from another, and the stuffing from a 
slab of spongy paper. All these materials are 
piled one upon another, and a magic stroke on the 
little press in which they are laid ushers into the 
world the finest finished button. It requires harder 
hands to make them; but hundreds of families, 
including women and girls, are to be found by the 
side of the forge making nails. In most places, xs 
might be supposed, the trade is a very poor one; 
but nail-cutting, another branch of the business, is 
more remunerative. 

An unlimited supply of pickles is the usual sti- 
pulated indulgence of the returning schoolboy. 
The greater quantity of the article consumed in 
this pickle-loving country is also prepared by 
women. The vegetables are gathered and cleansed 
by them in suburban or far-off country gardens; 
by them they are pickled, bottled, and corked. At 
the latter occupation, an industrious woman can 
earn two shillings a day. 

Pill-box making, including all the ornamental 
receptacles of things nice and things nasty—things 
useful and things that are of no use at all—whereby 
we are tempted, employs an amount of female 
labour quite amazing. The designers and makers 
of these things are well paid for their work, and 
take it very easy. Not so, however, the poor lace- 
maker, who gains a bare subsistence by unceasing 
industry, 


“ Shuffling her threads about the live-long day ;” 


and who has no chance of earning even a bare sub- 
sistence, unless taught her trade almost in infancy. 
But the triumph of her art was seen and acknow- 
ledged in the Honiton and other laces displayed at 
the Great Exhibition. No machinery has ever pro- 
duced any lace of equal beauty. It is the slowness 
and delicacy of the process of making that ren- 


ders it so unremunerative. The making of artifi- 
cial flowers of every kind employs thousands of 
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females. It is the resource of many who have seen ' at eating-houses and inns. Washerwomen and 
better days, and who bring to it the taste that has | their helpers, moreover, abound everywhere; and 
been formed amid scenes of refinement and ele- | a few adventurous females are found bold enough 


gance. Many young women materially improve 
and enrich their wardrobes by the exercise of their 
skill and industry in this department of art. It 
may be seen in the delicate wax bouquet, bought 
at a fabulous price, and sheltered by glass, on the 
nobleman’s table, and in the unknown vegetable 
production stuck into the cap or bonnet of the 
dirty, slip-shod maid-of-all-work. No one can won- 
der at the love of flowers, natural or artificial, but 
they should always be associated with that which 
is pure and simple, as well as consistent in place 
and purpose. Those girls and women who arrarge 
flowers for sale in Covent-garden market must 
have a pleasant trade, for which, if skilful, they 
are well paid. A great improvement has taken 
place in this art, as well as in most others, during 
the last few years. The purple and the white, the 
lilac and the orange or scarlet, flowers are con- 
trasted, with an attention to colouring and effect 
that make them quite artistic. The lover may 
make a selection, with reference to the taste or 
complexion of his fair one, that will be sure to win 
her regard to the nosegay if not to himself. 

Almost every article purchased in shops is now 
sent home in paper bags; and often you receive 
your change neatly done up in one. The straw 
bonnet—that truly English and becoming article 
of attire—that has been platted and made up by a 
woman’s hands, is forwarded to you in a green bag, 
also made by a woman. So great is the conveni- 
ence afforded to shopkeepers and others by these 
bags, that the demand for them is enormous. Tons 
of paper are daily converted into them, with an 
economy that wastes not a visible strip. Envelope- 
making, and all sorts of fancy stationery, employ 
also a vast number of female hands. Basket-mak- 
ing, further, is a truly feminine occupation. The 
myriads of pottles used for the sale of all kinds of 
fruit, in London especially, are all made by women 
and girls. The same sex is also largely employed in 
the manufacture of brushes, and particularly in the 
delicate process of arranging badger’s hair in 
shaving-brushes. Umbrella and parasol making 
is also largely assisted by female workers. 

Woman never seems so much in her element as 
when she has a needle and thread in her hands. 
We naturally expect to find her assisting the tailor 
and the cap-maker, binding shoes and sewing 
gloves, retained by the upholsterer, and finishing 
off the work of the hatter. Over every article of 
female attire it is but right she should reign 
supreme; and a passing thought of its infinite 
variety will convince us how much ingenuity and 
how many hands must be employed in its details. 
The stay-maker, the milliner, and the mantua- 
maker, are all separate departments, subject in 
many instances to subdivisions; but this is too 
well known to need to be dwelt on here. 

In many parts of the country, women still work 
in the fields during bright harvest weather ; it is 
pleasant enough to see them so employed, and 
perhaps they like it. Shops, as is well known, are 
much served by females. We own to a great pre- 
judice in their favour as regards the handling of 
ribbons and tapes. The number of domestic ser- 
vants is quite enormous, including those employed 


| 


| and attendants in passenger vessels. 





to dare the terrors of the deep, as stewardesses 
The prepon- 
derance of women and girls employed in lace, silk, 
cotton, and other factories, is well known; and as 
it is a subject constantly before the public, we 
would pass it over, only adding that there is no 
necessity for their being either unhealthy or im- 
moral. 

Enough has been said to show that women have 
no excuse for idleness, and that it is not their 
usual characteristic. No doubt, in many instances, 
hard necessity has driven them into occupations 
irksome and uncongenial; but it is pleasant to see 
how they take advantage of every opening, and 
prove equal to almost every emergency. Almost 
invariably, too, they are found ready to help their 
husbands, or their sons and brothers, to attain— 
what in these days too often involves a hard strug- 
gle—the necessaries of life, and that in any honour- 
able way that may be most convenient. 

The topics thus cursorily glanced at—for neither 
time nér space are at our command for half that 
might be told on the subject—may, perchance, 
help some woman-worker in determining wherein 
her talent and true calling lies; and it may suggest 
ideas to others, who may strike out some new 
sphere of usefulness and industrial activity, or 
raise some desponding mind to renewed efforts of 
industry and self-dependence. 


A VISIT TO SOME REMARKABLE CAVES 
IN BELGIUM. 

BEteiuM is renowned for its quaint old cities, its 
historical associations, its fortresses, and its battle- 
fields, and, of late years, for its manufacturing 
industry, its eager spirit of enterprise, and its 
growing prospects of future wealth and greatness ; 
but its name calls up in the minds of but few, 
thoughts of picturesque scenery, of lofty hills, 
shattered rocks, valleys full of the richest ver- 
dure, nooks where the poet might nestle as in 
a chosen home, and caverns wild and romantic. 
Yet within the territories of the Belgian Leopold 
may all these objects of beauty and interest be 
found; and the traveller through the legendary 
lands of the “ Low Countries,” as they were termed 
of old, has only to turn aside a little to the south, 
and he will find himself entering a region marked 
by the peculiarities just indicated, to a degree that 
is rare and surprising. 

We have often thought of our rambles, some time 
ago, in the city of Bruges, and fancied we saw the Jast 
beams of the setting sun tinging the old brick tow- 
ers of church and belfry—that belfry whose musical 
chimes are at this moment floating into our ear. 
And with thoughts of Bruges there has again and 
again come thoughts of Ghent, with its ancient 
squares and its streets full of Spanish-looking 
houses, and its churches and Belgian monastery, 
and stories of civic wealth, conflict, and power. 
Brussels, too, with its noble Hotel de Ville, rich in 
historical mementoes, and its cathedral of S. Gu- 
dule with its painted windows and curious carv- 
ings—that city also has frequently opened on ov’ 
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remembrance most vividly pictorial ; nor have we 
been wont to forget the iron and coal, the engines 
and manufactures, which impart to Liege, an 
other spots in the Netherlands, a look like the 
hives of industrial toil that we see in the north of 
England. But, within the last twelve months 
other ideas of Belgium have become prominent 
in our mind—ideas which had indeed existed there 
before, but only in the faint shadowy colours such 
as books produce. What is sylvan and seques- 
tered—what is bold and beautiful in vale and 
river—what is impressive and solemn in long sub- 
terranean passages and grottos of lofty heights— 
are now indissolubly and in pre-eminence associ- 
ated in our thoughts with a country chiefly re- 
garded by us before as one of flat plains and 
great cities. Having recently, by reading Mr. 
Costello’s book on the subject, stimulated our de- 
sires to see the valley of the Meuse, which 
abounds in the scenery we have mentioned, we 
resolved on a pilgrimage to the tempting region ; 
and though we went with expectations consider- 
ably raised by the very pleasant sketches of that 
intelligent writer, what we saw far su al 
which we had imagined. 

After an excursion of great beauty we found 
ourselves, one summer evening, at the fine old town 
of Dinant. The history of this place is in striking 
contrast to its present tranquillity and seclusion. 
It was once the seat of civic strife and of savage 
war; and from its importance and wealth, and its 
relation to the city of Liege, was mixed up with 
the stirring events which belong to the times of 
Louis xt and the duke of Burgundy. Having 
excited the anger of Philip, the father of Charles 
the Bold, the city endured a terrible retaliation, 
which that prince came to witness in his litter, 
just before his death. “The Dinandii,” says 

hilip de Comines, “ made a bold sally one day, 
but it proved much to their disadvantage ; for they 
were beaten so cruelly, that, the eighth day after, 
(their friends having no time to consider of their 
relief,) the town was taken and set on fire, and the 
—— (about 800) drowned before Bouvines. 

ether God permitted it as a judgment upon 


them for their malice, I cannot determine, but 
certainly it was a dreadful revenge.” The town 
was a second time demolished by the French in 
1554, and has never since regained its previous 


extent and power. Nor has the wrath of man 
been the only scourge of the place, for the elements 
have also warred against it ; and in the old church, 
upon one of the pillars near the door, there still 
remains, far from the floor above the pavement, 
the flood-mark reached by the overflowing river 
some years ago. 

_ But we must not now tarry at Dinant, though 
right pleasant be the place, reminding us, by the 
way, not a little of Heidelberg, as seen above,the 
bridge in Turner's famous picture of it. We shall 
proceed along the banks of the Meuse, in the di- 
rection of Givet. Here we find ourselves amongst 
perpendicular rocks to the right, and outspread 
meadows, fields, and woods to the left; while the 
labourers engaged in damming up the banks, and 
the noise of quarrymen at work getting stone out 
of the mountains, entertain us as we proceed. We 
were struck with a long line of trees running across 
the meadow lands on the left bank, which, as seen 








from the right—that which we followed—appeared 
like a screen, more fair than any gothic one, giving 


d | increased beauty to the landscape that rose behin 


and beyond. 

Advancing on, we found the scene more bold and 
lonely, the hills sweeping round and forming an 
amphitheatre, in the basin of which the river lay as 
it had been a lake. Before us stood the chateau 
de Freyr, embosomed among trees—a plain old- 
fashioned white edifice, with dark conical-capped 
towers at the angles, those common features in 
continental castles. We walked about the gardens 
and entered the summer-house, all in the style of 
the last century, formal and stiff; but the chief 
object of interest of which we were in quest was 
the grotto, discovered only twenty-five years since, 
according to the account given by Costello. The 
late possessor, the duc de Beaufort Spontin, was 
out shooting, when “ his dog, in pursuit of a fox, 
ran into an earth, and disappeared so long that he 
was thought to be lost ; but in the course of about 
half an hour he was distinctly heard, yelping at a 
considerable distance from the spot where he en- 


] | tered; and on closely examining the rocks, a deep 


fissure was found opening out into a spacious 
chamber, and communicating by a long and sinu- 
ous passage with the fox-earth, Some labourers 
were set to work with pick-axe and mattock, and 
the lower aperture, enlarged, formed the entrance 
to a series of eight beautiful galleries, thickly en- 
crusted with stalactites, and terminating in the 
lofty hall first discovered, which admits a ray of 
daylight through the brushwood that nearly 
covers the fissure. Some bones and two or three 
skulls are shown ; but whether they are the relics 
of ancient sacrifice, the remains of venerable her- 
mits, or the disjecta membra of refugees or mur- 
dered travellers, tradition is silent.” 

Having been interested in this description, we 
sought from the gardener the privilege of seeing 
the cavern, and were conducted through woods and 
along winding rocky paths for some distance, till 
we reached the entrance, the lower aperture men- 
tioned by Costello. The preliminary business of 
lighting candles being done, we followed our guide 
into the gloomy recess, at first very narrow and 
very low, and, like all such places, damp and cold. 
Having reached the end of a confined e, we 
were introduced into a small but lofty chamber, 
where the stalactites drooping from the roof are 
very curious.* These are in some cases connected 
by a thin strip of petrefaction in wavy folds, quite 
transparent, and, as seen with a candle behind 
them, exceedingly beautiful. Many of the forms 
which these singular rock secretions exhibit, sug- 
gest fanciful resemblances, and one in particular 
strongly reminded us of the enormous skull of 
some extinct megatheroid, or other fossil monster, 
The stalagmites, too, rising up from the ground. 





* Stalactitic carbonate of limo occurs chiefly in long masses 
suspended from the roofs of caverns in limestone rocks. 
Stalactites appear to be continually forming. Water con- 
taining carbonate of lime held in solution b: 
bee ay through crevices in the roofs of the caverns, gra- 
dually during its exposure to the air loses its carbonie acid, 
and consequently deposits its carbonate of lime; the water 
passing over the portion first deposited gradually adds to it, 
and eventually gives the carbonate of lime its great length and 
stalactitic character. The flatter deposits, c stalagmites, 
are formed on the floor of the cavern, by the water there 
depositing that portion of its carbonate of lime which is not 
separated during the formation of the stalactite, , 


carbonic acid, 
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as if emulous of reaching their neighbours on the 

roof, are in several instances very striking, looking 

like stunted firs, stripped of their branches and 

their bark, and bleached by the rain and the tem- 
est. 

At the termination of these p es and smaller 
chamber we reached the larger cell of the grotto, 
into which the foxhound made his way, and so led 
to the discovery of the curious place. This is the 
noblest of the subterranean cells; and awful 
indeed does it appear, when the guide descends 
into the yawning abyss below, and lights up the 
gloomy rugged sides. The beams of day, how- 
ever, come in from the upper part, and the upper 
floor of the cave seems just the place that would 
have pleased a hermit in the olden time. 

Having sufficiently explored these wonders, and 
filled our minds with images of the wild and ter- 
rible, we emerged into bright midday again at 
the same spot where we had entered the cave. 
The walk thence down to the river, along wooded 
pathways, and through graceful alleys of over- 
shadowing trees, was exceedingly grateful amidst 
the sultry heat, and we were glad to catch the 
breezes which came in welcome but gentle gusts 
from the waterside, as we issued from the shady 
avenues. We crossed the river, and wandered 
through the meadows beyond the leafy screen- 
work before mentioned, and mounted into charm- 
ing orchards spread eut over the rising lands ; and 
then into fields of barley and wheat, and others 
full of peas and beans; wending our way, as well 
as the vague information elicited from the pea- 
sants could guide us, towards the castle of Walzen, 


another object of which we were in search. After 
walking a considerable distance over hills, we 
came suddenly upon one of the most magnificent 
and entrancing views which, of that kind, we ever 
beheld. There lay below, in a deep broad hollow, 
formed by rocky hills, which here again assumed 
somewhat the shape of an an ep a seques- 


tered glen or valley, watered by the Lesse, one of 
the tributaries of the Meuse. The emerald green- 
ness of the meadow at the bottom; the sparkling 
waters seen through the opening branches of the 
woods spreading out at our feet; the multitude of 
trees, in massy foliage, behind and around, here 
skirting the many-coloured rocks, and there com- 
pletely covering them ; the tops of distant chAteaus 
peering up from gardens and orchards in the midst 
of which they were embosomed; these, with the 
addition of a wooden bridge that came into view 
as we descended the hills, contributed to make a 
landscape which, once seen, can never be forgotten. 
All travellers have in the precious picture-gallery 
of imaginative memory, a few cabinet paintings 
such as outvie the productions of the first masters 
of art, and which, from present scenes they oft 
retire to look at. The view of the valley of the 
Lesse from the rising grounds we have described, 
will henceforth be to us one of those cherished 
treasures. 

We descended into the valley along undulating 
roads, very retired and shady, and passed the cha- 
teaus we have mentioned, and then came out again 
upon another scene of sylvan beauty vying with 
the first. It was a long valley of the same general 
features ; steep wooded banks rising from the op- 
posite side of the water, and meadows of sparkling 





green, lying between the Lesse and the elevated 
road, over which we made our weary way to the cas- 
tle of Walzen. The valley recalled to our recollec- 
tions the most beautiful portions of the Wharfe near 
Bolton priory. Just by the castle gate, where the 
road commands a view of the valley below, we 
could not help pausing to drink in the delicious 
beauties of the whole scene, here heightened by a 
few cottages sprinkled over the banks of the 
river, together with that picturesque feature in a 
landscape—a time-worn water-mill. Peasants, too, 
in one part, were fording the shallow stream, while 
in another part the ferryman appeared plying his 
humble occupation. 

Admitted within the precincts of the castle, 
which has nothing to recommend it but a gene- 
ral air of antiquity, we crossed some gardens 
bright with scarlet geraniums, to a terrace which 
overhung the winding river at another point, giv- 
ing us a further view of the stream and the bend- 
ings of the valley. Guided still further on by the 
castle gardener, we came to a seat on a lofty path- 
way, striking out in a new direction, overlooking 
the valley, whence there broke upon us the front 
of the castle, at the back of which we had entered. 
There it stood, with its white walls, and little win- 
dows, and circular towers, and steep roof, so queer 
and quaint, perched on the extreme edge of a 
rock, which went down to the river as perpendicu- 
larly as you would cast a plumb-line, the castle 
rather projecting from the top than otherwise. It 
was just the place in which to sit for hours, and 
dream of nature’s beauty and of feudal times, of 
the peacefulness of God’s creation, and of th@broils 
and discords of man’s wild ways. The Lesse must 
altogether be a river of wonderful interest; for 
besides what we have detailed, and have yet to 
describe in connection with it, there are some ex- 
traordinary rocks which we did not see at Chaleux, 
projecting like spires, and one, La Chaudelle, like 
a pillar from the face of the rock.” 

But we must proceed to describe our excursion 
to the grotto of Hans sur Lesse. It was a fresh 
bright morning when we started from Dinant, 
and we thoroughly enjoyed the ride of twenty 
miles—some part of it commanding features of 
considerable beauty, the road running most of the 
way through a wide open country. Two points in 
particular impressed themselves on our mind as 
memorablethe first, a valley full of wood, the 
highway bordered with roeks and brushwood, then 
crossing a deep gorge, with a rustic mill on one 
side, throwing up water from its busy wheels; the 
second, a turn in the road winding down the side 
of a hill, whence we had a very extensive prospect, 
variegated by fields and trees, and the gentler 
curves of the flowing Lesse. The king of the 
Belgians has a hunting-seat in the neighbour- 
hood. After travelling alone the high road for 
about fifteon miles, we turned off through a byeway 
which in bad weather must be next to impassable ; 
and after riding five miles more in an outlandish 
sort of country, where there seemed neither houses 
nor people, we came down upon the village of 
Hans, a tiny little group of houses on the side of 
the Lesse, which our vehicle had to ford. We 
inquired after the grotto, and found that admis- 
sion to it was farmed of the proprietor by a person 
in the place, who charged five francs for the sight 
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of his subterranean wonders. The money was 
paid, and tickets taken—a process which abstracted 
something from the romance of our expedition. 
We do not mean that we at all grudged the money ; 
but the idea of entering enchanted halls in the 
heart of the earth, and in a remote region which 
many have never heard of, by presenting a piece of 
printed paper as you would at the door of a London 
diorama, was rather out of keeping. A man and a 
boy accompanied us, and after walking some dis- 
tance through gardens and fields, we came up to a 
smart-looking villa, crossed a wooden bridge, and 
then found ourselves at the mouth of the great 
mountain gallery. The river Lesse comes flowing 
out of this dark opening, and over its waters we 
had to pass, in order to reach the curious cham- 
bers we came to see. It certainly was a very novel 
position to be placed in, moving along in a boat on 
the bosom of an underground stream, all as dark 
as Tartarus, except as a few rays were thrown on 
the water, and on the low roof of the arched rock, 
by the torch and the burning wisps of straw which 
the guide used to illuminate us on our voyage. A 
gun that was fired here produced a terrible succes- 
sion of thundering echoes. The dead hollow 
sounds of the water-splash, and our own voices, 
had also a strange effect, and so had the blazing 
tufts which were thrown on the bosom of the 
stream, and left to sail away like little ships on 
fire upon the midnight sea. 

At length we landed, and stumbled in the dark- 
ness up some moist clayey steps, which threatened 
us every moment a tremendous fall. This uncom- 
fortable sort of staircase led up through what is 
called the Devil’s Passage, by a winding ascent, into 
a magnificent cavern, which takes the name of 
the Salle de Dome, very spacious and winding, and 
opening into numerous other chambers, and in 
some parts more than 200 fect high. Here we 
were led about from point to point, and shown 
divers stalactites and stalagmites, far longer and 
more beautiful than those in the cavern de Freyr. 
One, likened by the guide to the head of a dog, 
was no bad representation of the traditionary por- 
traits of Socrates. Others on the ground, flat and 
circular, were called Dutch cakes; and we fancied 
some of the ledges of the rock looked like huge 
sideboards with corresponding ornaments and pro- 
visions, awaiting some festival of a congregation 
of giants, who might here be banqueted fittingly 
enough. But all these rather degrading associa- 
tions were forthwith dispelled by our wizard-like 
guide, who came rushing out from a gorge of the 
rock, high over head, and standing on an elevated 
point, waved backwards and forwards his blazing 
ae of straw, lighting up the sides and roof of 
the cavern with a mysterious glare, which filled 
one with impressions truly sublime. Then we 
entered a colive cell, called the Boudoir de Proser- 

ine, where there are stalactites in the form of 
arge bunches of grapes, and one not unlike the 
head of an owl—a bird that might well preside 
here as genius of the place. Yet other stalactites 
were pointed out, as being like cauliflowers ; and 
one most certainly looked the exact image of a 
swan hanging up in a larder, all of which, of 
course, we handed over, in imagination, to the 
giants for their dinner, in the great hall we had 
just left. 





The Salle des Drapeaux, so called from the 
banner-like aspect of the stalactites, abounds in 
transparent forms of petrifaction, while masses of 
rock below reminded one of tombs—the whole 
looking like a mausoleum, with flags suspended over 
the dead. Others, again, resembled chandeliers 
covered with gauze. Then we came into the Salle 
des Peutinelles, where again the guide appeared 
waving his fire signals amidst dense clouds of 
smoke, giving the whole scene an unearthly air. 
Then we entered the Salle d’Armes, very spacious 
and open. Next we crossed a crazy bridge which 
spanned a gurgling rivulet. Then again we en- 
tered another hall, where the stalactites bear a 
resemblance to the heads of spears. Afterwards 
we reached the Salle des Trophées, of marvellous 
height ; then the Salle de la Cascade, like a petri- 
fied waterfall; and, finally, the great gallery, 
where the stalagmites are of extraordinary size and 
of very varied forms. 

Thus we wandered on in perfect darkness, save 
as the torch and straw gave us light, for about two 
hours, astonished at every step by the appear- 
ance of some new and wonderful form, that in the 
lapse of ages has been growing forth under the 
operation of those mysterious Jaws which the in- 
finite wisdom of the divine Creator has impressed 
upon what may seem to us the most anomalous of 
his works. It was almost dazzling to come out 
from these singular regions to the broad blaze of 
day once more. We returned to the village, and 
found hospitable entertainment in the little inn, 
and welcome rest after the fatiguing pilgrimage 
through the labyrinths of the caverns. It was 
pleasant in the evening to ride back to Dinant, 
and to watch the reapers as we went along, ga- 
thering in the harvest. As we arrived at our hotel 
and reflected upon the strange visions of Hans sur 
Lesse, we felt that we had spent one of the most 
remarkable days, as it regards the exploration of 
wild, savage, and romantic ‘scenes, that we had 
ever known. 





A CURIOUS CHAPTER ON CORKS 
AND BUNGS. 


So numerous, diversified, and magnificently gigan- 
tic on the one hand, and so wondrously délicate 
and minute on the other, are the mechanical 
operations which are effected by means of steam 
machinery, that we can hardly hope to excite sur- 
mg by anything which may now be related of it. 

e shall attempt, nevertheless, to interest the 
reader for a few minutes by describing the scenes 
we saw, and the facts we gathered, during a visit 
lately paid to a factory where corks and bungs are 
cut by means of an ingenious and recently-patented 
steam machine. 

We entered the factory at the hour appointed, 
and, accompanied by the managing director, pro- 
ceeded through a warehouse eo with huge 
piles of cork, tied up in bales as imported into this 
country, to a little yard in the rear of the building. 
Here we found one of the workmen busily engaged 
before a blazing fire of cork shavings, on which 
was placed a huge gridiron. He was “ charring” 
the cork, as the operation is called; that is to say, 
he was literally broiling and blackening it on this 
gridiron. It is this process that gives the bungs 
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that dark exterior which they always possess; it 
also closes the pores, without at all diminishing 
the size or lessening the weight of the cork. 
Many sheets of cork, which, by reason of their 
porosity, would be almost valueless, are by this 
means rendered fit for port wine and other fine 
corks. A number of sooty little urchins, who 
might easily be mistaken for diminutive specimens 
of the sons of Ham, were assisting in this depart- 
ment. 

Returning to the warehouse, we were enabled 
to inspect the curious and interesting machinery 
by which the manufacture is accomplished. There 
was cork of every kind: the black, coarse, and 
dirty, from Portugal+the white, fine, and clean, 
from Spain—cork of a somewhat yellowish hue, 
from Sines—cork in large sheets, and cork in small 
pieces—the size of a finger nail for phials and the 
smaller vessels. The foreman told at a glance 
the value of the various sheets, and was sorting 
them according to their respective qualities. 

To those of our readers who may be engaged in 
manufactures of various kinds, which call {1 the 
aid of steam machinery, it may not be uninterest- 
ing to present a brief descriptive sketch of the 
mode in which these slices or sheets of the cork- 
bark were turned into bottle-corks and bungs. 
A sheet of cork is placed on an iron table, in which 
revolves a circular knife, by which all “ knobs and 
excrescences” are pared off. Parallel with the 
knife, and at a distance from it, regulated by the 
size of the cork required, is a little gauge, or edge. 
Pushing the cork against the edge of the knife, 
and passing it between the knife and the gauge, 
the sheet is speedily cut up into long strips. One 
boy can cut up in this way half a ton of cork in a 
day. By a similar process these slips are cut into 
little parallelograms, the length of the cork re- 
prod 4 A lad, at 1s. per day, turns out 80 gross, 
or 11,500 per diem, while the most experienced 
workman, by hand-labour, could hardly do half as 
much within the same period, although he would 
charge five or six times the money for his labour. 

These parallelograms are then taken to another 
machine. The boy places one on a lever, holds it 
there with his hand; the lever, hand, and cork are 
carried up to an iron table; two “ holders” now 
seize the square piece of cork exactly in its centre, 
and it begins to revolve; the hand and lever return. 
Now there comes along, horizontally, a fearfully 
large knife—a yard in length—-which catches the 
parallelogram of cork on the side as it is turning 
round to its edge. It will easily be seen that the 
square is thus cut into an ordinary bottle cork ; 
and we may remark, also, as a curious fact, that 
out of 10,000 of these parallelograms, a round cork 
would, in every individual case, be cut of the very 
largest dimensions mathematically possible; and 
not only so, but the entire 10,000 would be, in the 
strictest mathematical sense of the word, of pre- 
cisely the same size and circumference. Moreover, 
all are perfectly circular, which cannot possibly be 
the case with corks cut by hand. As the knife 
recedes, the holders drop the perfect cork into one 
basket, and the shavings into another, and the 
knife, by an ingenious process, is made to sharpen 
itself. This is a great advantage; for the hand- 
cutters lose much time in sharpening their knives ; 
it being a fact that hardly any substance so soon 
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takes off the edge as cork. From sixteen to 
twenty-five corks can be, and are, cut in a minute; 
and there are children of from 12 to 14 years of 
age, who make at the rate of seventy gross a-day. 
By a similar machine, though somewhat more com- 
plicated, bungs are cut, both round and tapering, 
at one operation. 

One of the patents held by this company—which, 
the managing director facetiously remarked, were 
sufficiently numerous to paper his counting-house 
—was for the manufacture of ordnance corks ; and 
we were shown some of these “ wads’’ for eighteen- 
inch howitzers. 

Further on, an ingenious piece of mechanism 
was branding the corks with the names of the 
large brewing and bottling firms for whose use 
they were intended. This little machine acted 
very rapidly, and the process was very simple. 
We also had an opportunity of witnessing cork- 
cutting by hand, both by English and by French 
operatives ; but their mode is too well known to 
need any descriptive details here. 

It appears that the superior kinds of cork are 
not permitted to be exported from Spain in an un- 
manufactured state, Spaniards on the spot being 
so far protected in their cutting. The Spaniards, 
we may observe, who export cork, often place all 
the best sheets outside, so that those who go down 
to the docks to purchase are sometimes taken in 
by this deceptive process, to a very serious extent. 

To us there appeared considerable beauty in the 
perfect accuracy and precision with which these 
corks were turned out by the machines before 
alluded to; but this satisfactory result has only 
been attained after the purchase, trial, and rejec- 
tion of several patents—after expensive experi- 
mentation, and the sacrifice of a large quantity of 
valuable machinery. But patience has had its 
triumph ; and the existing machinery has at length 
been brought to a point which leaves apparently 
nothing further to be desired. One of the impor- 
tant results which has thereby been attained, is, that 
these iron-handed, fire-eating, water-drinking, 
steam-breathing cork-cutters can neither strike 
nor starve. ‘They can neither “ pocket” the corks, 
nor delay the execution of orders by “ making 
saint Monday,” as the phrase goes, that is, by 
taking a holiday on the second day of the week. 

Cork is the bark of the evergreen oak known as 
Quercus Suber. As it is a species of dead bark, 
it may be removed without detriment to the health 
of the tree, at intervals of from eight to ten years 
after the tree has reached about its fifteenth year. 
It is curious, also, that the more frequently this 
bark is stripped off from its parent stem, the finer 
in quality and the greater in quantity is each 
succeeding layer. The commoner purposes to 
which this substance is applied, in every-day life, 
need not be detailed here. The ancient Egyptians 
would appear to have been acquainted with its 
properties and uses; for, amongst other things, 
we are told that they were accustomed to construct 
their coffins of it, lining them with a resinous 
composition, the better to preserve the bodies. 
Cork parings are made productive, being manu- 
factured into Spanish black. We have cork soles 
for shoes, cork foundations for hats, and, amongst 
the wonders of the Exhibition of 1851, we had 
some beautiful specimens of printing on cork about 
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the thickness of paper. The odds and ends and 
shavings in this factory are disposed of by contract 
to a company who grind them to powder, mix 
them with a solution of india-rubber, and thus 
construct a “ noiseless floor-cloth!” Cork is pro- 
duced throughout the south of Europe; the best 
is found, however, in Andalusia, although, for the 
reason before mentioned, we only get it in limited 
quantities and in a manufactured state. We re- 
ceive our best unmanufactured cork from Sines, in 
Portugal. A very beautiful description of cork, 
too, is grown at and near Palermo; but little or 
none of it arrives in this country. The different 
consignments vary in value remarkably ; the ordi- 
nary price ranges from 202. to 707. per ton; but 
as much and more than 100/. has at times been 
given for avery superior article. Some two or 
three years ago a cargo of 200 tons of cork was 
imported from Morocco; but we can learn of none 
coming thence either before or since. There are 
large forests of cork in the French colony of 
Algeria, particularly on an estate granted some 
time back by the emperor Napoleon 111 to M. le 
duc de Montebello.” This immense forest must 

ive rise to a great trade when the old coarse 
ae at present appearing shall have been stripped 
off, and replaced by that which is finer and fit for 
use. 


In connection with this coarse cork, we have 
heard a curious circumstance ; there is now, it is 
said, a very large pile of it in the docks, which is 
owned by no one, use the charges upon it are 
really more than it is worth. There are poriodi- 
cally what are known as “ clearance sales,” but 
none ever cleared out this doomed cargo; and the 
longer it rests there, the heavier are the charges, 
and therefore the more improbable is its removal. 
It is so coarse as barely to be fit for fishing-tackle. 
To meet the protective duties on the very best 
qualities, as far as possible, a band of English 
cork-cutters has been organized near Barcelona, 
almost under the very trees which produce the 
“raw material.” A considerable impetus is just 
now being given to the cork trade by the very 
heavy orders which are constantly coming in from 
Australia. 

The store-room was suggestive of some inter- 
esting reflections. There were packages of fifty 
or one hundred gross, or more, labelled and ready 
to depart, some to various quarters of the United 
Kingdom, and others for different parts of the 
world. In fact, you may now find the productions 
of the machines in the little back street of our 
metropolis in the bottles of your soda-water, wines, 
stout, ginger-beer, or lemonade, not only through- 
out the United Kingdom, but in the interior of 
our Indian possessions; under the canvas tents of 
the Australian gold-digger, or in the comfortable 
homes of other parts of that country; in the 
miserable huts of the gold regions of California, or 
in the gorgeous salons of the New York or Boston 
hotels. Indeed, the very next “uncorking” you 
witness, whatever your station in life, whether it 
be wine, spirits, malt liquors, or vinegar—whether 
you think of the liberation of a champagne cork, 
or of the simple bung of a beer-barrel, a blacking- 
bottle, or a pickle-pot, or even of that disagreeable 
necessity, the doctor’s draught—to whatever use 
your next cork may have been appropriated, and in 





whatever part of the girs you may chanee to be 
when you read these lines, and use it—the proba- 
bility is that it was cut into its present shape in 
the quiet little street before réferred to, which 
thousands of oyr readers may have passed, and 

erhaps tials of times will pass again, without 
its ever having for a moment attracted their at- 
tention. 





THE SURGEON MISSIONARY. 


A very remarkable book, from the elegant pen 
of that accomplished writer, the Rev. J. Hamilton, 
pp.,* has just been published, of which the chris- 
tian reviewer will feel delight in speaking in the 
highest terms of commendation. e tragic story 
of the Patagonian mission will be still fresh in the 
recollection of most of our readers, and any au- 
thentic information in reference to its martyrs is 
sure to possess a commanding interest. In the 
new ool before us, then, we have presented to us 
the memoir of Richard Williams, a devoted chris- 
tian medical man, who accompanied that expedi- 
tion from motives of disinterested benevolence. 
In a recent number of our journal we sketched the 
career and death of the enthusiastic Bellot ; the 
present work contains the record of a heroism and 
an enthusiasm equally ardent, but consecrated to 
far higher and nobler objects. 

Fully to appreciate the marvellous fervour and 
fortitude exemplified by this christian man, under 
the most extraordinary complication of trials that 
can fall to human lot, it will be necessary to take 
a glance at his antecedent life and character. 
Passing by his boyhood, which was not lacking in 
indications of the coming man, the first thing that 
strikes us is the independence of his will in the 
choice of a vocation. He had been intended and 
educated to succeed to the thriving business of his 
uncle, who had acquired coubiieadie reputation as 
a plane manufacturer. To this arrangement, how- 
ever, he evinced the most unconquerable repug- 
nance. Excited, perhaps, by the example of an 
elder brother, who was at that time practising as 
naval surgeon, nothing would do for Richard but 
the medical profession. In this decision he was 
also much influenced by a strong taste for literary 
pursuits, which he imagined—contrary to the 
opinion of his biographer, however—might be cul- 
tivated and ietulned more fully as a professional 
man than as a mere tradesman. Having, by great 
personal exertions, accomplished a medical curri- 
culum, and passed his examination with credit, he 
settled as a surgeon at Burslem in Staffordshire ; 
where, by his skill, his passionate devotion to the 
noble science which he had embraced, together 
with the shining excellencies of his character, he 
speedily became popular and secured an extensive 


practice. 


At this period of his history, Mr. Williams, 
with all his manly and professional virtues, was 
not religious; indeed, he appears to have been 
decidedly sceptical and undevout, He confesses 
that he regarded the bible as a mere lumber book, 
and christianity as an absurdity, into the truth or 
falsehood of which he felt it to be no part of his 





* “Memoir of Richard Williams.” By the Rev. James 
Hamilton, D.D. London: Nisbet. 1854. 
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them as strangely weak in their understandings. 
One little incident belonging to this phase of his 
life, recorded by his biographer, is worthy of men- 
tion here, not only as affording an insight into the 
state of his mind at the time, but also as revealing 
the thorough transparency, sincerity, and earnest- 
ness of his nature—elements out of which his fine 
religious character was subsequently fashioned by 
the grace of God. One Lord’s day, a friend re- 
turning from public worship, called on him, and 
found him in his surgery reading a newspaper. 
His friend asked him if this were a right employ- 
ment of God’s day. The reply was characteristic 
of the man: “ Were my mind, like yours, satisfied 
that christianity is true, I would embrace it with 
all my soul, and I would live accordingly.” 

But an extraordinary change was at hand—a 
spiritual revolution so radical, stupendous, and uni- 
versal, that it can only be appropriately expressed 
by the scriptural phrase—a “new birth.” The 
mode also in which this divine transformation was 
accomplished, was, in his ease, as remarkable as 
the change itself. At the close of a day of fa- 
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tiguing labours, he was suddenly seized with symp- 
toms of a most singular character, which proved 
the forerunners of an alarming and inexplicable 
illness. But if the physical developments of this 
visitation were unique and baffling, the spiritual 
phenomena by which it was accompanied were still 
more so. Whether the extraordinary experiences 
which Mr. Williams passed through at this time 
are to be explained on pathological or on psycho- 
logical principles, or whether they arose from the 
combined action of the two, it is not for us to 
determine. It is enough for us to know that the 
issue of this mysterious affliction was the return of 
a wandering soul to God. The divine product of 
this agonizing trial was a new nature. He lay 
down, disease-stricken, a votary of the world—a 
devotee of science—a scorner of Christ: he arose 
from the bed of chastizement a child of God, and 
an ardent disciple of the Saviour. His after life is 
the only vindication we require of the reality of 
the work of grace which his spirit underwent 
during this sickness, though it was confessed] 
attended by most startling mental accompani- 
ments. 

Shortly after his recovery, Mr. Williams joined 
the Wesleyan’ community, finding, as he did, in 
their devotional fervour and intimacy of christian 
intercourse, that which satisfied the longings of 
his new-born nature. Before he had worshipped 
with them many sabbaths, he found himself in- 
stalled in the Sunday-school, and sent out with a 
bundle of tracts on a roving commission into the 
highways and hedges. Among other objects of 
his benevolent regard were the soldiers at Burslem, 
whom he visited and instructed in their barracks 
and to whom his labours were greatly blessed. 
While thus employed in missionary efforts among 
the home population of the neighbourhood, an 
advertisement caught his eye which was destined 
to divert the whole current of his future history. 
The advertisement in question was an appeal ad- 
dressed to religious men, inviting them to join the 
evangelistic expedition which was then being fitted 
out for Tierra del Fuego, under the superintend- 








business to examine; whilst he affected to look | 
down with contempt upon its votaries, regarding | 





ence of captain Gardiner. .We are not called upon 
here to defend the selection of a field of christian 
enterprise now associated with recollections of dis- * 
aster and untimely death. Enough will be found 
in the volume before us to justify the step, though 
not perhaps to excuse altogether the want of cer- 
tain precautions on the part of those who shared 
the responsibility of the arrangements. The pious 
surgeon of Burslem at least found the prospects of 
eminent usefulness thus presented to him, suffi- 
ciently attractive to induce him to relinquish a 
lucrative practice, and to leave his home, his coun- 
try, and his friends on this embassy of mercy. 
That no mere romantic aspirations urged him for- 
ward upon this career, is clear from the almost 


’seraphic fortitude, patience, and sweetness of dis- 


position with which he met and conquered the 
appalling trials that gathered round his last days, 
and rudely crushed his fondly cherished hopes. 

On the forenoon of September the 7th, 1850, 
the new evangelist and his comrades went on 
board the “Ocean Queen,” at Liverpool. This 
vessel was bound for San Francisco, and, besides 
this band of holy men, it bore a party of emigrants 
to the land of gold. Passing over the affecting 
farewells and the incidents of the voyage, we will 
come at once to the period when Fuego hove in 
sight, after a twelve weeks’ run, and give an ex- 
tract from Mr. Williams’ journal, containing his 
first impressions and experiences of the country of 
his adoption. “At about half-past four,” he 
writes, “captain Gardiner awoke me, and told me 
the land was well in sight. I arose and went on 
deck. There was Tierra Del Fuego, sure enough ; 
its snow-tipped mountains were looming through 
the vapours of the morning sky, and the land of 
Fuegia threw a faint, cold smile upon us, and 
greeted us with a rough, but, doubtless, a heart 
shake of the hand; for truly enough we shivered, 
if not at the sight of it, yet with cold... . During 
the day, we had ample experience of Fuegian 
weather. If we must take it for a sample, it is 
certainly none of the best ; sudden puffs of wind, 
with ominous gathering of dark clouds, and a 
ehilly aspect of the whole heavens, with a convic- 
tion seizing your mind that you are going to have 
a snow-storm, which apprehension is converted 
into the slighter infliction of a thin driving but 
sharp sleet, or, as I expect we may yet find, into a 
thumping hail-storm; and then the mist on the 
mountains clears up, and exposes a few glimmer- 
ing rays of the sun, burnishing their sides of snow. 
In excellent keeping with the soagh and wintry 
climate is the aspect of the land. Words can 
never do justice to its frowning, wild, and wintry 
character. Staten island must certainly be un- 
equalled in this respect. It is a place of dreari- 
ness and of forlorn solitude, par excellence. Its 
bare, broken, jagged, turret-like hills present the 
idea of an immense fortress, erected by nature 
herself on her own grand scale, and designed to 
——. an unmolested solitude within its walls, 
and to frown back all attempts on the part of man 
to disturb her here. It is no wonder that it has 
never been inhabited. It seems from a distance 
as though it were clad in some hard and impene- 
trable covering, saving the snows on its ridges 
and slopes, of one uniform russet brown colour.” 

A closer inspection and a longer experience of 
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the inhospitalities of this forbidding region only 
served to confirm these first impressions ; yet the 
brave heart of our evangelist gave way to no des- 
pondency. He had counted the cost of his under- 
taking, and was now ready, by the help of God, to 
pay it, in the shape of sacrifice, privation, and 
suffering. After beating about for nearly a week, 
harassed by storms and squalls, the vessel was 
brought to anchor on the 5th of December in 
Banner roads. Mr. Williams’ first contact with 
the natives is thus described :—“ Whilst drifting 
on past Picton island, we observed, lying off Gar- 
den island, three canoes, which presently put off 
to us, each one containing a Fuegian and his 
family, more or less numerous. In each there 
were two women and children, in one an infant at 
the breast, in another a decrepit old man. Whilst 
scarcely discernible with the naked eye, we heard 
their stentorian voices shouting, ‘Yammer schoo- 
ner’ (give me): amazing indeed is the power of 
their voice. As they severally hove in sight, they 
gesticulated and shouted with every wild and re- 
markable expression, one man in particular being 
very garrulous and full of vivacity. The impres- 
sion they made upon my mind, as they became 
distinctly seen, first by the telescope and after- 
wards by the naked eye, is one which can never be 
effaced. It seemed incredible they could be human 
beings. You observed a lop-sided, strange, un- 
couth thing in the water, not to be called a boat, 
and not realizing our ideas of a canoe, but so deep 
that just the heads of the Fuegians could be seen 
in it. As these dark masses of hair, like so many 
mops, drew nearer, we were able to discern the 
features, which were indeed surprising to us. On 
a nearer inspection, however, I could trace in many 
of them, indeed, I may say in all, the lineaments 
of the noblest humanity, and features expressive of 
benevolence and generosity, though, as it were, bu- 
ried deep in deplorable ignorance and abject want.” 

In reference to this somewhat prepossessing ex- 
hibition of native character, the biographer ex- 
plains, that Mr. Williams made his first acquaint- 
ance with it under favourable circumstances. Being 
December, it was the antarctic midsummer, when, 
like the climate, the people wore their best faces. 
They wanted food and trinkets from the strangers ; 
and as long as their visitors remained on ship- 
board they were safe from tricks and violence ; but 
no sooner did they attempt to secure a settlement 
upon the dreary shores, than they were harassed 
and menaced, and hunted from spot to spot. In 
about a fortnight after their arrival in this stormy 
archipelago, the “ Ocean Queen” departed for its 
onward voyage. Before doing so, however, the 
passengers unitedly presented to Mr. Williams a 
gold watch and chain and other valuables, as an 
expression of the respect and affection which his 
character and conduct had inspired in their minds. 
So deeply was he beloved, that even many of the 
rough sailors could not part from him without 
weeping. 

One of the chapters in Dr. Hamilton’s work is 
occupied with a most interesting account of the 
natural history of Tierra del Fuegia, in which we 
have been particularly struck with his beautiful 
description of the remarkable marine’flora of the 
region, and which we are sure it needs no apology 
for extracting. 


“ With its colossal sea-weeds, Fuegia might well 
be the paradise of fishes. To say nothing of many 
beautiful varieties which are dredged up from the 
rocks or washed ashore by the tides, these coasts 
are the head-quarters of the Lessonia and Macro- 
cystis, the two giants of the ocean flora. The 
former is an arborescent sea-weed, with a trunk of 
concentric layer, so timber-like, that Dr. Hooker 
mentions a captain who employed a boat’s crew 
two days collecting the incombustible stems for 
fuel.. The Macrocystis, instead of a trunk as thick 
as an ordinary cherry-tree, is moored: to the rock 
by a tough but slender cable, which, rising to the 
surface, breaks into leaves, and then streams along 
.@ luxuriant tangle for several hundred feet. The 
Victoria water-lily requires a tank and hot-house 
for its special accommodation ; but a prime Macro- 
cystis would need a tank a hundred feet deep, and 
as long as Westminster Abbey. In general, how- 
ever, its cable is only a few fathoms long, and as 
its streamers wave over every inundated rock, it is 
at once the buoy and the breakwater of these dan- 
gerous channels. The ‘moored kelp’ warns the 
mariner of a sunken rock, and if in stormy weather 
his little vessel can only get to leeward of its float- 
ing acres, he may set the wildest sea at defiance. 
In this way has Providence not only supplied the 
means of safety in the very midst of danger, but, 
by the same arrangement, he has prepared a source 
of subsistence for this land of famine. These 
gigantic sea-weeds are the home and the pasture- 
field of countless mollusks and crustaceans. The 
leaves are crowded with shell-fish. The stems are 
so encrusted with corallines, as to be of a white 
colour. And ‘on shaking the great entangled 
roots, a pile of small fish, shells, cuttle-fish, crabs 
of all orders, sea-eggs, star-fish, and crawling 
nereidous animals of a multitude of forms, all fall 
out together.’ To such a well-stored larder it is 
not wonderful that shoals of fishes should resort 
forsaking for it brighter but less bountiful waters ;: 
and in the wake of these fishes come armies of 
seals and clouds of sea-fowl. Among the latter 
are shags, petrels, ducks, red-bills, sea-pigeons, 
geese, steamer-ducks, and penguins. Of these 
many species have their breeding-places on the 
cliffs of the desolate islands. With their black 
coats and yellow waistcoats, the substantial and 
yeoman-like penguins take up their abode on the 
grassy flats; and in the month of January, that is 
to say, at their midsummer, a braying quack may 
constantly be heard from morning to evening, in- 
viting to dainty morsels their fat and solemn 
fledglings—a dinner-bell which is never silent in 
the populous ‘ penguinery.’ Not improbably with 
sinister designs on the infant penguins, the sea- 
lion is fond of a walk among the tufts of tussac, 
and, along with the sea-otter and the porpoise, this 
tyrant of the southern ocean is the great terror of 
the larger fishes. Predaceous as are the habits of 
so many of these creatures, it is interesting to con- 
template the skill and profusion with which a sea 
so unpromising is peopled. All are em eoree | 
dependent on a seemingly worthless sea-weed. 
That fucus cherishes the worms and polypes, the 
crabs and corallines, which feed the fishes; and 
these, in their turn, sustain legions of cormorants 
and penguins, of seals and porpoises, as well as the 





less dexterous human fishers on the shore: so that 
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Mr. Darwin is probably correct in his surmise, that 
the felling of a tropical forest would not be so fatal 
to animal existence as the destruction of this gi- 
gantic ‘ kelp.’” 

No sooner had the ship that conveyed them to 
their destination departed, than the isolated mis- 
sionaries began to be painfully conscious of serious 
miscalculations as regarded their equipments. One 
expectation after another failed them. Provisions 
for six months only had been taken out, the ardent 
leader of the enterprise relying for supplemental 
supplies upon the fish and birds of the region, and 
any vessel that might happen to touch at those 
shores. In both these anticipations these unfor- 
tunate men were doomed to suffer disappointment ; 
for, by a sad oversight, the gunpowder was left in 
the California-bound vessel, while their only net 
they lost almost immediately after landing; even, 
however, had neither of these disasters happened, 
the hostility of the natives would have afforded 
them little apebaras: | for either shooting or fish- 
ing. For the original errors in the arrangements, 
however, (providentially overruled for good as they 
undoubtedly were,) Mr. Williams, as a subordinate 
agent, cannot be held responsible. As their dire 
results were gradually disclosed to him and his 
colleagues, he met and bore them in a spirit of 
christian heroism, the contemplation of which 
would fill us with utter astonishment, if the firma- 
ment of the church of God were not already 
studded with hundreds of similar shining stars, in 
whom the all-sufficient grace of the Saviour has 
been supremely glorified. 

Driven from the shores by the natives, when- 
ever they attempted to effect a landing, this hand- 
ful of excellent men were compelled to remain in 
their two boats, beating about, in incessant peril 
from rocks and storms, from island to island and 
creek to creek. ‘The number of hair-breadth es- 
capes recorded in Mr. Williams’ journal is sur- 
prising ; at length, however, one of the vessels was 
wrecked, when the entire company were compelled 
to crowd themselves in the remaining one, where 
they were exposed to all the fury of the elements. 
Occasionally they would take refuge for a season 
in some friendly cavern, until warned to depart by 
the appearance of a fresh party of hostile natives. 
Thus exposed to incessant showers and snow- 
storms, beaten about upon the breakers, and 
harassed by daily and nightly watchings and 
alarms, the health of the expedition began to de- 
cline. To aggravate their other sufferings, their 
food began to fail, and they saw it daily consuming 
away before their eyes, with no certain prospect of 
relief. At length, several of the party, debilitated 
by sickness and insufficient food, began to languish 
and die around our devoted hero, who, prostrate 
and helpless himself, without some extraordinary 
divine interposition saw his own end hourly draw- 
ing nigh. Under such circumstances of darkness 
and distress, what might we naturally expect the 
exercises of his mind to be? His journal—which 
we regard as a most precious legacy to the church 
—happily supplies the answer. Let our readers, 
after picturing to themselves the deplorable plight 
of this servant of God, perishing thus lonelily on 
the sea-marge of a far-off and dreary land, upon 
which he was not permitted a resting-place for the 
sole of his foot, read and ponder well the following 
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passages, some of them penned by a hand already 
half paralysed by death. “ ( : 

“There were many vivid suggestions of danger, 
but never,” says this divinely-sustained man, “ did 
I feel so unaffected by the thought. A very 
heaven of repose and love was around me, and my 
heart rested so assuredly and trusted so implicitly 
in God, that it was blissful to feel as I did.” 
Again: “I am now wholly confined to my bed, 
not daring to venture up, fearing that the exertion 
of rising would prostrate me toomuch. The Lord 
does make all my bed in my sickness; the angel 
of his presence overshadowing my soul, and hang- 
ing about me with such irradiations of glorious 
light—the light of God’s love—that I am happy, 
very happy, and not a moment sits wearily upon 
me. Sweet is the presence of Jesus, and, oh! I 
am happy in his love.” Subsequently, at the close 
of a long entry, he writes: “ Should anything pre- 
vent my ever adding to this, let my beloved ones 
at home rest assured that I was happy, beyond all 
expression, the night I wrote these lines, and would 
not have changed situations with any man living. 
Let them also be assured that my hopes were full 
and blooming with immortality ; that heaven, and 
love, and Christ—which mean one and the same 
divine thing—were in my heart.” 

A few days before his death, we find the strain 
of his triumph rising still higher ; his soul appears 
to have had an antepast of the enjoyments of para- 
dise, and he leaves it as his record, that were the 
kings of the earth offering hin to exchange their 
diadems and glories for his lot, he would not do it 
—so filled was his soul with peace and joy. This 
was indeed a bright example of the king of ter- 
rors stripped of his conquest. 

The melancholy termination of this affecting 
drama of suffering and submission is too well 
known to need recapitulation here. Suffice it to 
say that when, about six months afterwards, first 
an American, and then a British, vessel visited 
these dreary coasts, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the state of the mission party, they only discovered 
the remains of these proto-martyrs, some buried 
and some unburied, together with their papers and 
journals, and it is by means of the latter that the 
christian public have been made acquainted with 
the details of this most sorrowful story. hat 
errors were committed in the first arrangements of 
the mission cannot, perhaps, be altogether denied ; 
still we have no sympathy whatever with those 
who are disposed to censure the whole undertaking 
as injudicious and unwise. We think, considering 
the position of Fuegia as an outpost of the South 
American continent, and the vast importance at- 
taching to the civilization of its natives in relation 
to those who are required to navigate its danger- 
ous straits and isles, to say nothing of the salva- 
tion of their souls, that the Patagonian mission 
was an eminently desirable one, and one, too, which 
will yet doubtless be prosecuted with success. This 
region is certainly not more wild and barbarous 
than our own island was when first visited by 
christian missionaries in the days of the Cesars ; 
and had the early disciples reasoned as some do 
now, this land would never have been visited by 
the light of sacred and civilizing truth. The ex- 
ample which the narrative has given of the sus- 
taining power of faith in the hour of trial, will do 
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more, indeed, to stimulate a missionary spirit, than 
if the enterprise had been crowned with immediate 
success. 

It but remains for us, in conclusion, to urge 
strongly upon all our readers who can any how 
procure this wonderful biography, to peruse it with 
the attention it deserves. The exhibition of manly 
piety, unquenchable zeal, victorious faith, serene 
submission, unfaltering fidelity, and divine repose, 
which it contains, is of so uncommon an order, 
that it cannot be contemplated without great ad- 
vantage by any thoughtful mind. 





PORTSMOUTH WITH A WAR FACE. 


Many of our readers are old enough to recollect 
the prominent position which Portsmouth, and 
everything related with Portsmouth, assumed in 
connection with public affairs during the last war. 
Owing to the land-locked and impregnable position 
of its capacious harbour, so difficult of approach to 
a foreign foe, this town has been for centuries the 
depdt and stronghold of a vast proportion of the 
maritime force of the kingdom. It was originally 
a mere fishing village under the protection of the 
castle of Porchester; but so early as the reign 
of Richard 1— between six and seven hundred 
years ago—the advantages and capabilities of its 
site were fully appreciated, and a charter of in- 
corporation was granted by that monarch. Ed- 
ward rv commenced the fortifications ; Henry v11 
first garrisoned it; and from that time to this, 
it may be said that Portsmouth has grown in 
strength and importance, in wealth and in pro- 
ductive capacity, in the precise ratio of the ad- 
vancing supremacy of Great Britain as a naval 
power. It is in. consequence of its pre-emi- 
nence as a naval station that certain historical 
associations of no mean import are connected with 
this town. It was here, if we are to credit the 
registry of the parish church, that Charles 11 
was married to the infanta of Portugal on the 
20th of May, 1662, by Gilbert lord Bishop of 
London. ere, at any rate, landed Charles 1 
on the 10th of October, 1623, on his return 
from travelling through France and Spain—an 
event which is commemorated by a bust of the 
king yet glittering in gold in a niche in the square 
tower at one end of the High-street. Here, as all 
the world knows, the duke of Buckingham fell by 
the hands of the assassin Felton ; and a mendacious 
epitaph, in Latin, placed over his tomb in the 
parish church, testifies to this hour to the virtues 
and greatness of that abandoned and unprincipled 
profligate. The parliamentary forces, it will be 
remembered, got possession of Portsmouth by 
gallantly carrying the castle of Southsea in 1642, 
and turning its cannon against the town, which 
was thus compelled to capitulate. It was off 
Portsmouth, and within sight of the ramparts, 
that on the 29th of August, 1782, 
“The valiant Kempenfelt went down, 
With twice four hundred men,” 


when the Royal George sunk at Spithead while 
undergoing repairs. Nine days after, a few of the 
bodies floated, and were buried in the cemetery at 
Portsea, where now stands a monument com- 





memorating that unrivalled disaster. Another 
monument, that arouses emotions of a far different 
character, is the ‘ Victory,’ the ship of Nelson, 
which floats in the harbour, and to which two gene- 
rations of pilgrims have flocked as towards a shrine 
of patriotism and valour. 

ut our reminiscences, domestic and social, of 
Portsmonth during the war period, though they 
have in some sort an historic aspect, are sadly out 
of keeping with the dignity of og deeds and the 
history which records them. e Portsmouth of 
fifty years ago, if it was the centre and focus of 
maritime action and preparation, was also the rank 
hotbed of every species of vice and villany, of 
rapacity and extortion. The British sailor, to 
whom his country owed her glory and her safety, 
was the helpless carcass upon which an obscure 
and loathsome tribe of harpies and vultures preyed 
to satiety. Poor Jack, after escaping the storms 
of the ocean and the shot of the enemy, set foot on 
his native shore to become the credulous victim of 
frauds the most cruel, perpetrated by the very 
hands in whose behalf he had perilled his life and 
shed his blood.* This abomination, at any rate, 
is over now, and, thanks to growing intelligence 
and to the paternal care of government, who allow 
no tampering with the sailor before he lands, can 
never be revived to anything like its ancient extent. 

A stranger to war and the aspects of war in all 
its multifarious and imposing phases, will learn a 
great deal and derive a fund of new impressions 
by sojourning for a day or two on the shores of 
Portsmouth harbour. Of the picturesque, accord- 
ing to the current notions of the picturesque, he 
may not see much ; the soil is almost a dead level, 
save where it has been raised and sunk by human 
agency ; the trees, and there are not too many of 
them, have a partially crippled and blighted look, 
and stretch away their arms deprecatingly from 
the sea-borne blast, as if craving the shelter of 
some intervening hill; and landward, at this 
season of the year, a dull and leaden sameness 
pervades the landscape. But on the dancing bil- 
lows all is flashing with life and colour, and there 
is a world upon the water’s breast which he will 
not soon tire of exploring. 

On approaching the town from the railway 
station, he will cross light bridges thrown across 
moats; he will be confronted with batteries and 
bastions bristling with open-mouthed cannon, each 
with a pile of balls beside it ; he will dive through 
sally-ports, and mount upon the shady rampart, 
and walk beneath the trees, making half the 
circuit of the town, to the harbour’s mouth, and 
the fashionable end of High-street, the com- 
mercial centre of Portsmouth. If he chance to 
arrive at the hour of sunset, he may be lifted off 
his feet by the sudden roar of the evening gun, 
which seems to bang off at his elbow; it may 
happen, too, that he will meet, as we did, the 
recruiting serjeant at the head of his party, with a 
band of music something better than the old- 
fashioned whistle and rattle of fife and drum, and 
followed by a dozen or so of raw country lads, the 





* We had in our hands some — ago an order toa London 


tradesman, dated 1803, from a Portsmouth dealer, for a bushel 
of old watch movements. ‘ For what purpose could they be 
wanted in Portsmouth?” we inquired. ‘Oh, to be sure,” 
was the reply, “ to be sold as chronometers to Jack before he 
stepped ashore.” 
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red and white cockade glittering on their rusty 
hats, and their faces looking dismally 
weary and bewildered on their way to their first 
military quarters. As he traverses moat and 
drawbridge, he will find sentinels stationed every- 
where, and will hear the tan-ta-ra-ra of the 
trumpets, or the harmonious swell of the well- 
disciplined band will burst from afar upon his ear 
in the strains of some long-remembered melody. 
If he seat himself in a coffee-room, he will find 
that from every lip the talk is of the increase of 
the army and navy, and the probable destination 
of this troop or that vessel. There sits a sea- 
captain, who has just received an appointment 
from the Admiralty, and is telling the news to his 
friend, who on his part looks uneasy at the idea 
that he is himself overlooked. Yonder is a group 
of officers over their wine, discussing the chances 
of atrip to Constantinople, and already speculating 
whether the route will lie through France (not a 
very probable contingency) or round by Gibraltar 
by the Oriental Company’s steamers. A third 
party are settling the force which is to compose 
the Baltic fleet, and the time by which they may 
be got ready to sail. All hearts are interested in 
the question of war, of which no man seems to 
envertain a doubt. 

We will accompany our supposed stranger, with 
the reader’s permission, in some of his explorations 
through the warlike world of Portsmouth. As 
we approach towards the water’s edge, we observe 
that everywhere in the inn-windows large placards 
are exhibited, calling upon sailors and stokers to 
come forward to man the gallant vessels now 
fitting up in the harbour—‘ Wanted able seamen 
for the ‘ Neptune’ ”— wanted able seaman for the 
‘ Dauntless,” and so on. Time was when the 
government would not have contented itself with 
merely thus expressing its wants—when, if men 
were wanted, armed bands were sent forth to 
wrest them from their homes—when fathers and 
husbands were dragged from their wives and 
families by the press-gang, to fill up the gaps 
made by the cannon of the enemy. We have 
altered all that now, it is to be hoped for ever. 
It would be strange if in preparing armaments to 
fight the northern autocrat we should be guilty of 
the same wrong which is the opprobrium of Russia, 
and by dragging seamen by force into our ships, 
virtually reduce the British subject to a condition 
as degraded as that of the Russian serf. The 
necessities of war, it is now considered by the 
most enlightened authorities, are no excuse for a 
tyrannous deed. The circumstances which con- 
spire to raise the value of the sailor, ought in 
justice to increase his pay proportionally, A 
niggardly system, it is said, c. already driven 
thousands of our ablest seamen into the American 
service, and they are lost to us beyond recovery ; 
amore liberal one may preserve to our own use 
those who are reared and trained at the public 
expense. In future it is for the honour and 
honesty of the nation, that the courage and 
endurance, the toil, and, it may be, the blood of 
the sailor, be bought and paid for liberally. 

Here comes a specimen of the real old “ Salt,” 
his face seamed with the rough weather of seventy 
winters. 

“ Boat, your honour, want a boat this morning ?” 








. P Yes—to the ‘Neptune.’ Where does she 
@ ” 

“ That’s her, your honour, yonder—this way— 
clap you on board in ten minutes.” 

“Is the ‘ Neptune’ a new ship P” 

‘* No, your honour, I see her launched from that 
slip (pointing towards the docks) twenty years 
agone; but she’ve never been out of the harbour 
yet ; there was a talk of fitting her out some years 
ago, but it wa’ant done. She’ll sail now though; 
all her stores are aboard, but the lower deck guns, 
and she won’t get them till she’s outside the bar. 
She carries 120 guns, thirty-twos and sixty-fours.” 

“Ts she for the Baltic fleet P” 

“So they say, sir; but there’s very few hands 
in her as yet. [hear there’s a lot coming from the 
coast-guard. Half the coast-guard is to be 
drafted into the navy ; that'll send fifteen hundred 
able seamen, not afore they’re wanted.” 

The dark shadow of the ‘ Neptune’ looms over 
the boat as we approach. We soon mount the ladder 
at her side, and having entered our names in a 
book, are given in charge to a youth who conducts 
us over the vessel. The first impression on step- 
ping between the decks of a 120-gun ship is one 
of astonishment at the prodigious area of the 
deck, as well as to breadth as length, and at the 
curious effect of the long perspective, heightened 
by the lowness of the roof, which compels us to 
take off our hats to escape a perpetual stoop. Our 
guide remarks, that seamen do not wear, hats on 
beard, and that the height is enough for any man 
bare-headed, or with a cap. The hands on board 
at present do not amount to two hundred, and the 
full complement of the ship is near a thousand. It 
is comparatively holiday time, and little is doing. 
A thirty-two pounder peeps out of every port-hole, 
and between the guns here and there, men seated 
at mess tables are at dinner. Our attention is 
directed to the apparatus by which the tables and 
stools, when not in use, are slung between the 
beams, and to the hooks from which the hammocks 
are suspended for sleeping—said hammocks being 
stowed away at present over the bulwarks on the 
upper deck, In one part carpenters are at work ; 
at a large table a class of boys are being taught to 
write; while another class are learning to perform 
various mysterious feats in the knotting, twisting, 
and splicing of lines and ropes, unintelligible to us. 
We listen, without much comprehension as to de- 
tails, to a summary explanation of the machinery 
of the pumps, the best bower, the capstan, and the 
tiller wheel—and then we descend to the lower 
deck, where are no guns as yet, but more carpen- 
ter’s work going on, and overhauling of stores. 
Thence we descend to the orlop deck, where abun- 
dant reserves of every species of ship tackle in the 
most orderly arrangement, such as monstrous reels 
of rope and coils of cable, are pointed out, though 
but dimly seen by us from the absence of light. 
Lower again, and we are come to the magazine, with 
its ingenious construction of light-houses to throw 
light into an apartment into which no lamp or 
candle can be admitted. The light-houses are 
nothing more than large lanterns fitted with huge 
glass bull’s-eyes which glare into the magazine 
through holes in the walls of the apartment, and 
contrived, by means of moveable slides, to express 
signals communicated from the deck above. Down 
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here we are many feet below the water level. | 
Again up to the orlop-deck, where the guide shows 
us the surgeon’s quarters during battle, and the 
amputation-table. A dark abyss, in which we can 
see nothing, is said to be full of water-tanks. Up 
again after our guide to the clear daylight on the 
quarter-deck, where we are as high above the 
water as the roof of a tall house is above the level 
of the street. Here we can best judge of the im- 
mense proportions of the ponderous mass, and 
cannot help speculating on the combination of 
energies which unite in the production of such 
a marvel of human ingenuity and unwearied 
labour. 

The ‘ Victory’ lies not far off; and though we 
are no strangers to Nelson’s ship, we bid the old 
“Salt” to pull alongside of her once more. We find 
that she is now available in some sort as a training 
ship. Here we meet with a rather numerous as- 
semblage of boys and lads, the oldest under 
twenty, congregated in groups round the guns, 
and either listening to the practical expositions of 
their teacher, who is lecturing on gunnery, with a 
cartridge in his hand to serve as a diagram—or 
actually manwuvreing with the cannon under his 
direction. We are struck with the apparently 
respectable character and station of some of these 

ouths. Many of them, it is true, on the other 
or are as plainly hungry refugees from the 
agricultural districts, and it is a pleasant sight 
to see with what zest they relish the flavour of 
her majesty’s beef, as the cook grills it for them. 
One of them declares in our hearing, that he has 
not tasted meat before since Christmas, “ let alone 
bacon ;” and we may be right in conjecturing 
that not a few of them are delighted with the pros- 
pect of being henceforth victualled by the queen. 
The new-comers are distinguished by their rural 
and ragged garb; but they will get a suit of 
clothes to-morrow, and pick up their sea-legs by 
degrees. 

The ship in which Nelson fell and in which 
Nelson died, and where both facts are recorded in 
legible characters that all may read, is an appro- 

riate school for the training of British seamen. 
We ascend to the quarter-deck to look once more 
on the spot where he received his mortal wound— 
and we descend again to that little railed-off space 
where he breathed his last, with the din of battle 
roaring around him—his last words a caution, un- 
happily unheeded, for the safety of the fleet under 
his command. 


*,.* Since the above paper was written, a letter 
by order of Sir James Graham has been published, 
in which government distinctly intimates that it 
is not intended to have recourse to any species 
of impressment for the navy. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 





“ ACCIDENTS AND OrrEncEs.”—In reference 
to an article bearing this heading, which appeared 
in No. 108 of this journal, we are glad to learn 
that the form of affidavit for lost pledges there 
alluded to has for several years been replaced by 
a form of declaration. The strictures of the writer 
of that paper refer, therefore, to a practice which is 





now, happily, obsolete. 





Barivties. 


TurxisH Cusroms.—They abhor the hat, but uncover- 
ing the head, which with us is an expression of respect, is 
considered by them direspectful and indecent. No offence 
is given by keeping on a hat in a mosque, but shoes must 
be left at the threshold ; the slipper, aud not the turban, 
is removed in token of respect. ‘The Turks turn in their 
toes; they write from right to left; they mount on the 
right side of the horse; they follow their guests into a 
room, and precede them on leaving it; the left hand is the 
place of honour ; they do the honours of the table by serv- 
ing themselves first; they are great smokers and coffee 
drinkers; they take the wall, and walk hastily in token of 
respect ; they beckon by throwing back the hand, instead 
of throwing it towards them; they sleep in their clothes; 
they deem our short and close dresses indecent—our shaven 
chins a mark of effeminacy and servitude; they resent an 
inquiry after their wives as an insult ; they eschew pork as 
an abomination; they dancing as a theatrical per- 
formance—only to be looked at, and not mingled in, except 
by slaves. Lastly, their mourning habit is white; their 
sacred colour, green; their Sabbath day is Friday; and 
interment follows immediately on death. 


MANUFACTURE OF Macaront.—*Italy, you know,” 
says a traveller, “abounds in macaroni and vermicelli. 
The making and eating of these articles enter into the 
occupations and appetites of every city, town, and village. 
It is used in many forms of which we have no knowledge. 
It enters into all their soups and pastry, and into many of 
their meat dishes. And, though [ started with prejudices, 
I must say that these dishes are invariably good. Naples 
boasts of making the finest macaroni in Italy. I visited a 
small town at the foot of Vesuvius yesterday, where 
thousands of bushels of wheat were being made into maca- 
roni. ‘lhe wheat is first subjected to a kiln-drying process, 
being spread on tiled roofs, which are heated gently from 
fires within and from the sun without. It is afterwards 
ground coarsely, mixed with water and kneaded into paste, 
which is subjected to the action of pounders somewhat resem- 
bling those used in driving piles. The paste is then forced 
through machinery, which gives it its form and name, some 
coming out macaroni and some vermicelli, each taking, 
however, many varieties of form, some long and thin like 
paper, some like ribbons, some in balls, and others like 
beans, peas, and even as small as inustard seed.” 


Passports FOR TRAVELLING IN Russta.—Travelling 
in Russia is rendered almost impossible by reason of the 
enormous tax imposed upon the individual desiring to move 
about. In the first place, it is with the greatest difficulty 
that a permission to travel, or leave of absence for two 
years, is obtained even by a noble; and then it is only 
granted upon payment of a sum amounting to eighty 
pounds a-head for each member of the family. 


Howry 1x Anysstnta.—Mr. Parkyns, while travelling 
in Abyssinia, bought half a gallon of excellent honey from 
one of his numerous hosts for a steel. ‘The price asked at 
first was a common flint and steel; but asthe former could 
not be spared, the barterer gladly exchanged his honey for 
the latter alone. The steel at Birmingham would certainly 
not be worth more than a halfpenny. 


TELEGRAPHS OF THE DesERT.—The manner in which 
reports are spread and exaggerated in the desert is tre- 
quently highly amusing. In all encampments there are 
idle hangers-on who live by carrying news from tribe to 
tribe, thereby earning a dinner and spending their leisure 
hours. soon as a stranger arrives, and relates anything 
of interest to the Arabs, some such fellow will mount his 
ready-saddled deloul, and make the best of his way to retail 
the news in a neighbouring tent, from whence it is carried 
in the same way to others. It is extraordinary how rapidly 
a report spreads in this manner over a very great distance. 
Sofuk sent to inform the British resident at Baghdad, of 
the siege and fall of Acre, many days before the special mes- 
senger dispatched to officially announce that event reached 
the city; and Mr. Layard informs us that he frequently 
rej intelligence received from Bedouins, on accouut 
of the apparent impossibility of its coming to him thwuyh 
such a channel, but which he afterwards found to be true. 



































